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I n t: rod uc t o r y S t a t eamen t 

The Center's mission is to improve teaching in American schools. 
Us work is carried out through five programs? 

— Teaching Effectiveness 

— The Environment for Teaching 

— Teaching Students from Low- Income Areas 

— Teaching and Linguistic Pluralism 

— Exploratory and Related Studies 

A part of the Environment for Teaching Program is concerned wiuh 
innovation and change in educational organizations. This paper offers 
an organizational perspective on int.ovation and rules for developing 
effective strategies for innovation. 
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Since oUucatumal urganl.^atiim.s niu.^t oouBtautly oliangt^ to moot tho 
cliMuandy of a changing society, educational adminlsuratorH may look to 
the social Hciencus fur holp in managing change and innovation. This 
paper argues that an organi^iiational approach to educational innovation 
is Hkely to be more successful than an individualistic approach. After 
reviewing some of the shortcomings or innovation research in providing 
practical assistance to the administrator, it offers an organis^ational 
perspective on innovation and rules for developing effective organij^a- 
tional strategies. A new approach to research on educational innovation 
is suggested, emphasizing the underlying processes involved. 
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AN UUUANXmXDNAI. VIEW OF laJUCATlUNAh I.NNUVATIUN 



lon\aiue E. Doal and J. Victor BaiUriUgu 

Change and innovation havi^ bucomo an innuu that is widaly discussed 
in the educat;ional world, for our schools must constantly cliangu? to inuot 
thu doiuandt5 of a changing society, Studeut«, faculty membi^ivs , admin- 
itstrators, and the general public are incroasingly concoiniud about the 
ability of educational organisations to adapt and to develop nuw 
programs. But it is the educational administrator in particular who 
must shoulder the responsibility for managinj^ the course of change. 

Most change management is based largely on intuition and ''seat of 
the pants'' strategy. Certainly there are no scientifically tested 
principles of change. We believe, however, that educational admin- 
istrators may learn some useful lessons about stimulating and managing 
change from social science as well as from the experience of practicing 
change agents. At least three things are needed to manage change 
processes In educational organizations; (1) a comprehensive organ- 
1 zat ional per spective , i.e., an understanding of the crucial organiza- 
tional subsystems and processes involved in Innovaticni; (2) a familiarity 
with sound, workable change stra tegies ; and (3) pract ical experienc e with 
Che dynamics of educational change, to be gained either directly by 
actually administering a changing institution or vicariously by consult- 
ing case studies. The central purpose of this paper is to offer some 
basic guidelines in the first two areas. First, however, it may be 
useful to discuss briefly some of the difficulties encountered in 
applying innovation research to administrative practice. 



Terrence E. Deal is a Research ar 1 ''.eve J opment Associate at SCRDT. 
J. Victor Baidridge is now Assistant Vice-President ior Acatlt^nic At fairs 
at California State I'niversity at Fresno, California. 



uuivorKiily prvisldouue p.luugo hcKidloug into the stubborn obstacias and 
unavuidablu probJ.um;o change prusuiiLB, they may look to tlio. social and 
admlni.^ui*rit ivo «uienc<a«, among othet" sjourcosj t'or assistance. They will 
find a v>^ua.ltli of matoriai on the Hubji3cu. in I'act, thero has bi^on a 
iony and distinguishc^d history of rusuarcii by anthropologists , psychol- 
ogists, sov:iologists , w?.couomistJ3 > and social psychologists un the 
adopt ion ^ implementation, and support ot" innovations • This history, 
coupled with a continuing intert^st in innovation , has product?d an 
unormous body oi literature, one that continues to grow at a staggering 
rate* As an illustration, in 1962 Everett Rogers published a book in 
which we reviewed over 500 articles in the area of innovation diffusion* 
In 1971, only nine years later, he published a revised edition in which 
he reviewed over 1,500 articles. 

As changing social and economic conditions pressure nearly all 
social institutions to change their policies and programs ^ tiie body of 
innovation studies continues to grow not only in size but in scope* 
Social scientists have expanded their investigations from the factors 
tiiat promi)te or hold back innovation to include factors that niaintr4in 
innovations and an evaluation of whether social inventions are accom- 
plishing their intended purpose* Scliools in particular have attracted 
attention as they have integrated the races, modified their curricula 
and methods of inst r act ion , and altered the work patterns of teachers* 
In short, the entire range of the innovation process — from invention 
to imp Lenient ation and assessment — is presently under study. 

Among educational administrators in particular, however, there is 
a consensus that the research on innovation has not produced practical 
as::iistance in proportion its enormous volume* This failing can l)e 
tracc'<l to sc!Vi.iral cii..iracter Lsl ics of the approach most researchers have 
I •ikk'n tar. 
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Kirjit^ m*tii reueutXy tUa bulk ut* resi^arch \m innovation diff union 
luis bi^nn IttdiviUualiHtic* iStuUius have t'ucuHtul on a «iuglo t^^clmical 
invuntion (o,g., a new l*ort,ili;:iur, a now muUiclno, ov a nuw currlculuni) 
an<l tht» factory that cautie an inUivicluai (u.g.^ a t'armur, physician, or 
U^achor) to aUopt thu Imiovaiiun or rtjjoct it, Quit:u ol'tun, the Individ-* 
iial characttu-ititics o£ thu adopter are thu t'^cus ol: attention. What 
type of farmer will adopt a new fertiliser? Wliat kind of physician will 
start; using a new drug? Or, what personal cliaracteristirs cause 
teachers to accept or reject a new approach to instruction? Not only is 
the a.lopter always an individual, but the factors tliat produce innovative 
outlooks or behaviors are typically individualistic. Researchers 
typically ask, for example, whether the adopters are young or old, 
traditional or modern, rich or poor, opinion leaders or followers, of 
high social status or low, at the center of a communications network or 
isolated. (See Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971,) 

The Neglect of Organizational Features 

Complex organizations and their innovation problems are rarely 
treated in the diffusion literature, despite the fact that most major 
social inventions are used b> organizations rather than by individuals. 
Educational innovations are clearly examples of social inventions 
adopted primarily by con.plex organizations, not by individuals. Even 
in cases where individual teachers might be considered the adopters, the 
fact that teachers are firmly enmeshed in the social system of the school 
carries strong organizational implications for both the adoption and the 
maintenance )f new iiistructiori li techniques. Unfortunately, the lit- 
erature on innovation offers little help to administrators who must 
confront innovation in its organizational context. In fact, Rogers' 

monumental study (1962) of innovation summarized the conclusions of ' 
the existing research in 52 major propositions, not one of which / 
referred to a complex organization as t he innovati on adop ter (^r to »' 
organizational features as affecting the innovation pro cess . The 
revised edition (1971) reflects no improvements. 
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Auothav eharautariHtio of iunovatlon ro$=5earoh that has weakened lt« 
usufuluiabB to aUmiuii^trators is s ovuruiupUaHis on noniuanipulable 
I'actura, The iiuiiv iJualiat ic bias of the rc^searoh uuiphasiiJuU Ihv 
pti^i'Boiuil characturisticH of individvalB as important duturiuinants of 
tlie adoption of social invent ions • We may loarn, for iiXumplcs that 
young cosmopolitan tuachors from middio-olass families are more likely 
to adopt new insti-uctional practicest But individual characteristics 
usually cannot be directly manipulated • Administrators cannot make 
teachers younger or control their social origins • They can provide 
special training to offset inexperience but this is often an expensive, 
time-consuming process. From research and past experience we are 
emphatically av^;are of the difficulties involved in changing a person^s 
outlook, values, or habits. Through hiring and firing practices, 
administrators can control the kinds of individuals who participate in 
tlieir organization. But in education today, teachers — tenured or other- 
wise — are almost impossible to fire, and decreasing enrollments often 
reduce the opportunity to add new teachers, who may be more likely to 
adopt innovations, to the organization. 

In short, the social-psychological bias of innovation research has 
developed conclusions favoring administrative efforts to change individ- 
uals as a way of stimulating the adoption of new practices. Since 
schools arc not aiways at liberty to hire hew teachers or fire old ones, 
many administrators have resorted to people-changing strategies, such 
as T-groups , ser.sitivity training, and laboratory groups. But as a 
recent article by Bowers (1973) points out » these strategies have not 
been particularly effective. The administrator Is therefore put in the 
impossible position of trying to manipulate people to bring about 
structural changes. The individualistic bias of research on innovation 
diftusion has led us to a dead end in terms of providing realistic and 
L'iTei:tivi' techniques for the administrator facing the problems of inno- 
vation and change. 
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of lfc!cluiologi.ca,l iiuiovatiotiH. For cxanipiu, in the wldoty uBod agi'luu.l.- 
tural difCuaion ijt:vuU.t;», tho innovation Btudiuvl was typically l.lmitud in 
sovufal ways. I'ir.st, it was higlily tuclmicai and its oftoctivouoaH had 
boon vvtUl proved boforu it wua disseininatud (e.g., now types of suovia). 
Sucond, thuro was a rt^lativeiy short payoff tiinw in vv'hich the purGon 
adopting the innovation could uvaluate it and ducide whothur or not to 
continue using it (one season's crops could usually convince a farnioi 
to use a ntjw setJd). Third, the innovation's technical efficiency could 
be readily evaluated and its results" could be easily interpreted (a 
fanner could readily determine the productivity of a new grain, and 
the advantage of higher productivity is universally acknowledged). 
Finally, the innovation's adopter was either an individual or a small 
group, not a complex organiza'-.ion (the individual farmer couid choose 
a new seed without a complicats.d organizational process). 

Of course, most major educational Innovat ions— for example, modular 
scheduling, team teaching, new instructional strategies, or new procedures 
for advising students— are far more complex. First, educational innova- 
t^ions often depend heavily on professional judgment, creative insight, 
and practical experience in addition to or instead of a particular 
technological advance. Second, educational innovations rarely have a 
short payoff time after which their effectiveness can be evaluated. 
Instead it may tak*-. months or years tn determine whether an innovation 
has proved its worth. Tliird, most educational innovations are difficult 
to evaluate. The decision base of a farmer is simpler than that of a 
teacher^ scl^ooi., or a university. If his crop grows better, the 
farmer knows an innovat imi is working. But how does a school know 
whether its students hav. learned social studies better under a new 
system? How does a university evaluate a new strand of research? 
Finally, the adopter of most educational innovatii-ns is a complex 
organization — a school district, university, currirulum board, or state 
education agency. The complexity of the decision process and the 
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Unuu '^i* now pli^cn oi tjquiptnuiu; » 

OiUAUHMU: analyL.ical t:oui:; mujJt accordingly dovuXopod to 
L'xamino tlu* comploK prucciaj^i oi' educational Inuovauioii, Ln ^ rd^H* lo . ^ 
i>*Katniiiu t;ho avloptioa uf soods by a larmcr, politicviL coaliLiau:3 and 
oraaniauioiuil deciuiun makii'ig nevd not bu considyivdi but it would bo 
fooli^li not to take tho^e dynamics Into account in adopting a now .social 
iitudios curriculum in a public school. In examining; a major cliaugo .such 
ab tschoul intoijration ic critical to anaLy;:o tho reward i^ructuro, 
Lho authority linou, and tho dociaiou-making procosbo^s of tho lartjc 
or^vnU ^^at ioui-} i nvolvcd . 

Another woaknuB^s of the innovation literature tho Caiiuro oi 
many r ^»iica rclicr^ to [ocu^3 sul' f ic lontly on policy quostiony and to 
dovcJop policy imp) i^-ations from their studies. The problems Bolectod 
lor invest i^jat ion in the field of innovation liave originated in various 
social science dii>cip 1 .f nen : pjt^ycho logiyts luive studied the personality 
characteristics of innovators; anth ropol'iyihits ^ the kinnhip patterns of 
innovators; sociologists, the position of innovatorja In social networks. 
The .lA'.ujl oi this kind of researc'n is not so much to solve the* practical 
[M.*oblems of innovation and chango as tn advance the development of one 
stu*ial scifiu'o or nnotlior, Tho roscarch has an academic rather than a 
proij UM:;-or iented f^u'iis. As a result, administrators Uioking for solu- 
tions to tiie problems of ;i;ana^ing innovatii)n finri instead scholarly 
treatises written in the appropriate academic, jargon with the invariable 
ctnu' 1 us ion tnat n .^ro research is neokled. 

In the* l ie Id of edueatiiMi^ research ami deveh^pmrnt renters were 
est al^ I isliod expressly lor the purpose i.^f undertaking^ ()rob leni-'.U" ie!\t. ed 
or policy rese-arch* I'ut this pur'pose has not always been satisfactorily 
lultilliil Kl r i d);e ^.'t. al., 19/5). Many cL'ntors have ctMitinued io 
spi)iisi>r .u-.nh- . i ca 1 1 y iM'ietUed researeli under Mie hvuuier ot p;aclit*al 
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d^ta^a iVi\i\ C5U->(:lKKU>3..o«y. The r;esull is then v^ikhui.* pi;aatit^al implicatiuri? 

lUK been av^Vi^li^pod tr.nn import- an" i^o^uaii^l^ or inad^quato Ve^iii^^^rch 
has utiduly -iutMupriCiid viJuiiuijif.riUlv^ guiikllnun md Kuw 
pvUcy JncuiiKnitfi ill iho arc-a oi liuiuvat.i.vm aiul ohnn^^o h^^ve bcvti plaotid 
ii\ tlio handr. oi adtni^i^;U\ltoys wh(^ luied ac^jl^jtanct* tiioy work to 
cUaugo their i]chi3oib» The giiiduLindi^ ihox hv»VQ be^jn available aimtnit 
^^^.-ayr^ sugguHt actiunr. that imq outoidu ihu adnuni.utratur\^ ai't\i ot: 

Liiuuvation ruBi^ai'c^lt hay alao fallen iduu't of admiuLstrat i vu 
oxptiiriat Lrn^j bucaiKso it ha.q railed to s^vHteniatlcal ly test altornativo 
fStruHegieii ior int L*odufiny ond managin.i^ uducaiiunal iniuu'atian. Th.u- 
failuru ha.s roBuUed ip a rugi^u table toiuknicy to .soii^o on a fo\< narrow 
.in8iilht^i and thon apply thcMU willy-nilly, ru^ardle^^B of a particular 
organiantion'B real need. For i.>xampUs the narrow in^ii^hta of thk» 
'*human relation^^/urgani^uit ional dt^voKq^menl approach havo becMi 
devclopod by many educational conMuUantrt and *\Mianp,o agentB^^ into 
.^puoifio stratt»i:U^B l »r producing fhaniu' in si'huoln and sc1hh)1 sv{oti.'nLs. 
Tlicst! stratcj^ii»H aro placed in a consultant black ba^\ of tricks and 
sold at a prunuum lo st-hot)! principalis and superintendents who need 
.iis.s i Htanct' to overcon.t' orj.;an i ;iat i ona 1 resintanci' to new educational idoas 
To \)v sure^ snme of a consultant sLrate|u;ios t.inv indeed result In lUv 
.ivlv)ption and yuccossful imp lementat icii of new curricula, instrueti mi] 
t^»(;.hniqu^»^^, teachiM' work patterns, nine ap|5 ri^arhos t(^ deeisit^n p:akin^, 
and tht' lil<t». liowover, !)t'rause inmwation rosea rrho rs have I'ari-ly 
carried the inquiry proeoss to the sta^;o dI exper iii.onta 1 ly Lostin^ 
ehanji;e st rat ej.;io.s » wo r.m noviM* ho sure whothor it is t hi.^ ronsuitant 
l\itnsoIf» one strate^^y (»r anothor tho '^fiawt h(U'no tMfiMi,'* or any 
tlu' many nthor l hec^rel. i ca 1 I v possihlo oxp I .mat i ons lor changes 
produiod. Witlwnit t hr oar<"ful lostiiu; *>t a varic^tv apprtvnhrs, 
tlun, adnii ni ..'I rator.s tt ' rasl ly hcci ur woUdod to ».i(iipl: Mo, n.irr<nv 



In A ^mxsQ wta ai o Mu^i^sfciv^tlng a uhltt in thu ovotrvtll orivuHation to 
ilui probkim of tmiovaiiou (luwl chciuj'^Q in organ.UsaticmH . TIk> tt^nniiiology 
01 imiovatu on ruso.nrch aiouo pir^ifi us in {;lu> m\y\\^y direct: ion i ioi to 
Bpoak 01 "adoption** of innovati >ns induuos tiioughts oJ: a k'.omiuorcial 
distribution of productii from a manufaoturor to a poLontia.1 buyo.r. With 
that porapoctivo the rosoaruh and dovi^iopiuont conuuuuity may be tumptod 
to bucomt? huckst:oi;« pushing paiticuiar produotb, and in thuir ur^ionoy 
to Huil, they may ov^^.rlook thu noud to build problum-aolving capacity 
into tho orga»;iaationi5 they art^ riiuviny, KoBoarcUurB, devclopors» 
administrators, and oduci^tors havo seldom croatod an Innovativo onvi- 
ronmciut in which, alternativot; could bo considorod and options oxplorcd. 

la an innightfui comment, Donald Campbull suggests that the 

tradition of ^50cial innovation that ties itself to particular products 

and tw»chniquohi has led to social wr^^sto an.! has nQCv.'Ss;- tatod tho defonsu 

of innovaUons that did not dost»rve defending, Campbell arguc^s instead 

for a risk-taking approach to solving social problems, exploring a 

variety of ^nnuvations and techniquos: 

If tho political and administrative system has 
co.mnitted itst^lf in advance to the corroctness and 
efficacy of itrf reforms, it cannot toliarate learning 
of failure. 'lo be truly scientific we must be able 
to (experiment. We must be able to advocate without 
tlia: excess of commitmL-nt that blinds us to reality 
testing. . . . 

One simpJc shift in political posture which 
woul .1 reduce tlie problem is the shift from the 
advoi'.acy of a specific reform to tfie advocacy of 
the h.oriousness of the problem, and hence to the'* 
advocacy of persistence in alternative reforni 
i:f forts should the first one fail. The political 
stance would become: "This is a serious problem. 
UV propose to initiate Policy A on an experimental 
basis. If .Uter five years there has been no 
significant imp r*ovement , we wi 1 1 shift to Policy B.** 
By making explicit that a given problem solution was 
only one of several that the administrator or 
party couid in good conscience advocate, and by 
having ready .i plausible alternative, the admin- 
i.strat(^r CvniM aitt^rd boniest evaluation of outcomes. 



Ni^^j^at lvi.^ rusuUs, a t'ailuro oi thu t;irst program, 
woulvl nut :jt>oparai^.o Uis job, lor his job would hv 
Lo kuap aftor ilu> prablcuu until stnueLhxug was t'ound 
that workod [Oampbull, 1972, 189], 

Kofjoat'chorn muat broadi^n thu ^Jcopc^ ol: thuir invuBtigatlons to include an 
aBsuHsuiunt ol a wido variety of stratugies lor managing innovation. In 
this way they may holp administrators work in 'd\e spirit of Campbell's 
sugguBtioa to build floxiblc organiaauiouj^ responsivo to their unvi- 
ronmonts, organiiiations with roBurvus of expertise and resources to 
sustain long-range problem solving. 

AiLJiE££l3ij'^ ational Perspective On Educational Innovation 

The individualistic bias of much innovation research has led many 
educational administrators to take the human relations approach to 
educational innovation. The human relations approach emphasizes the 
importance of individual leaders in promoting change and points to 
attitudes and characteristics of individuals as the chief obstacles 
to change* By contrast, we are suggesting a perspective on educational 
change and innovation that focuses on organi^.at ional factors. Instead 
of advising the administrator to try to change people, we emphasize 
that educational change engages all the subsystems that together make 
up complL»x educational organizations. 

Organisational Subsystem s 

As Figure i shows, an organization's subsystems •• include its goals, 
its environmont, its formal structure, its technology, and the informal 
system of relationships among individuals and groups within it 
(Udy, 1965) » These various organizat i(>nal subsystems are related in 
systematic ways. Any subsystem can produce pressure on any of the 
other subsystems to change. A changing environment, for example, 
affects educational goals, technology, and tlie formal structure. A 
changing formal structure interacts with informal relationships. 




Fig. 1. Organizational subsystems. Based on Staniey Udy, Jr., *'The 
Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations in James G. March (ed.)> 
The Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), p. 688. 

This systemic map of organizational change is far more complex than 
the popular individualistic model. It suggests that in managing 
innovations an edueatiiinaL administrator must be aware of a variety of 
organizational eiemenis. These must be balanced, controlled, and 
manipulated to ensure the success of an educational innovation. In 
order to understand basic organizational change, then, it may be helpful 
to examine each subsystem briefly and then turn to a consideration of 
liow subsystems may function in the change process. 

Goals. Organizations are social systems set up to achieve specific 
goalt*. Often these goals are contradictory, contested by various 
participants in the organization, and only vaguely articulated. Neverthe- 
less, institutional goals are a criticial starting point for many 
organizational changes . 

E nvironmen ts. Organization theorists have begun to realize that 
many of the most significant changes are stimulated by an organization's 
environment. The environment may consist of a broad collt^ction of 
clients, suppliers, customers, government regulatory agencies, and a 
host of other organizations. N'o analysis of change can afford to 
neglect the environment's strong powers to both promote and support 
change — or to hinder it, as the Ccise may he. 

Tec hnology . IWery organ izat i on lias procedures for car ry ing out 
it s work. In industrial ^lrg/lnizaL ic^ns there i.s usually a great deal of 
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technogical hardware, including processes for production and assembly 
lines. Othcn- kinds ot' organizations also have complicated technologies, 
thougli they may not involve hardware. In service organizations such as 
hospitals and schools, the technology consists of treatments or programs 
for the patients or clients. Research on organizational change In this 
area has typically investigated ''socio-technical'' relationships—that is, 
the social consequences of Introducing some new technology. But more 
to the point iii the argument tliat the structure of an organization is 
at least partly shaped by its technology, much as it is influenced by 
its environment. 

For educational organizations the technology is generally the 
instructional program. Educational technology has undergone particularly 
rapid change in the past decade, both because society's needs have 
changed and because extensive resources have been devoted to improving 
curricula and instructional methods. The administrative implication of 
this line of research is that when instructional changes occur, changes 
must also be made in the structure of the organization if the program 
is to function well. 

Formal Structure . Every organization has a system for regulating 
its operation. An authority structure, a chain of command, systematic 
decision processes, and reward processes are all part of an organization's 
formal structure. The structural properties of educational organizations 
are highly relevant to educational change, both as characteristics to 
be changud and as characteristics that are changing in response to 
either enviropTtental or technological pressures. Moreover, organiza- 
tional structure' is particularly easy for administrators to manipulate. 
It is tML^ prime handle that gives administrators- leverage both for 
promotin.i; and for supporting educational innov^'t ic^n * 

The rt-soarch on educatumal organizat ione^' has revealed some 
important weaknesses in their basic structures. Division of labor, 
coordination, decision making and other structural patterns in schoi^Is 
and colleges show some inherent problems th.it are less severe or non- 
existent in other organizations. 



Informal Kel at lonshi ps , Ouu oi: thu major traditions of organisa- 
tional research has concentrated on informal relationships v;ithin 
organizations. Researchers within this tradition, usually social 
psychologists, have investigated the relationships betvveen individual 
attitudes, morale, and the formal structure of an organization. In 
addition, gro.ip processes and group norms have received constant 
attention. 

Suhbvstems and the Process of Change 

Almost all the major traditions of research on organisational 
change have focused on one subsystem at a time. For example, researchers 
might examine orgaai;iational change as ic relates to informal individual 
and group relationships, ignoring most of the other subsystems in the 
process. Many studies tend to overemphasize the influence of certain 
subsystems at the expense of others. Clark's (1972) article, for 
example, tends to ignoru the organization's formal structure and 
technology. Similarly, Baldridge's (1973) paper does not deal with 
organizational goals. Generally, social scientists conducting research 
on educational innovation narrow their focus to the relationship 
between no more than two or three organizational subsystems in order to 
satisfy the scientific criteria by which their work will be judged. 

The administrator attempting to introduce an educational innovation 
must have a broader outlook, however. In order to institute successful 
changes, lie must take all tlie organization's subsystems into account, 
not just two or three; and he needs to have a general understanding of 
how organizational subsystems function in the change process. Brov ^ ^ y 
speaking, there are three principles he should bear in mind. 

l^: Eac h pf_ the su bsystems may be seen as a n impetus for c han ge 

ur as the elem ent that is bein^ changed. That is, a subsystem may be 
considered either an independent variable or a dependent variable. For 
example, we might examine a change in educational goals as an independent 
variable and see what impact that change had. On the other hand, we 
might examine as a dependent variable a change in goals that are being 
produced by some other subsystem, such as a change in the organizat icm' s 
environment. In short, eacli i?ubsystem can be viewed as either the 



thing being changed or the thing tb*at is causing the change. This 
distinction is important, for studies of educational change have often 
been confu.sed when it has been unclear whether the subsystem in question 
was being changed or causing change, 

2. A particular subsystem is usually the starting p olnt lor 
ii racLical change > Generally, an organization trying to change 
concentrates on one subsystem as a e^artiug point. It is rare indeed 
that an organization tries to change in many areas at once; instead, it 
is more iikeiy to proceed piecemeal. For example, a school may try to 
niake limited improvements in its teaching technology without attempting 
to deal with the accompanying changes in authority structures and morale 
problems. Or it may focus on faculty morale and attitudes without deal- 
ing with the environment or formal authority system^ It is a normal 
pt'acticu to begin making marginal improvements in one area and then to 
adjust for the repercussions in other subsystems later. This brings up 
a final important point — the interrelation of the different subsystems, 

3, i\ny change in an organization is likely to involve more than 
one subsystem . Organizational changes are complex and their effects 
are interwoven throughout various subsystems. Goals cannot be changed 
witliout affecting group attitudes and technology; the environment cannot 
shift substantia] ly without a substantial impact on formal authority 
structures; major upheavals In individual or group morale will certainly 
have repercussions on decision processes and other formal systems. In 
short, a change in one subsystem will almost surely result in changes 

in othur subsystems. This means that any research strategy or any 
program of organisational change must carefully allow for the inter- 
relations between the various subsystems. 

Developing Organiz a tional Strat egies 

For Educational Innova t ion 

in tiildition ti) having a broad pi^rspectivo c^n (organizational change, 
l\\v administrator musi have a grasp ui strategies for pr(^ducing and 
n:anai:ing <?du(at lona I innervation. These strategies may rail for leader- 
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siilp, evaluation, poliuical maneuvering, and the use of change agents 
and research statf t() promote organisational change. What strategy may 
prove effective in a given situation is contingent on a variety of 
C^i^tors. In *.iy event, a stratcigy for innovation should reflect what 
is changing and what is being changed. Program changes may require one 
strategy, and environmental or structural changes anotlier. Beyond tliese 
general considerations, however, we would like to suggest some specific 
rules tor developing a good change strategy. 
S ome Rules for Developing Strategies 

1> A serious assessment of needs is necessar y. At first it seems 
silly to mention the requirement for a careful assessment of needs. One 
niight assume that all change is preceded by such an analysis. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not necessarily the case, for a variety of problems 
often short-circuit tlie nt-ods-assessment stage of organizational change. 

For example, all too often administrators are "captured" by their 
own diagnosis of tiiuir organization's needs; and similarly, they may 
persist in applying the same time-worn solution to every problem that 
arises. Usually their preconceptions are closely related to their own 
sphere of control. The tendency to specialize and to concentrate our 
change efforts in our own sphere t^f activity is natural, but it may 
lead to a persisti^nt bias and a persistent neglect of the needs of the 
organization as a whole. 

Similarly, the process of diagnosis is often short-circuited by 
t'utside consultants offering preconceived solutions. We have already 
mentioned that many organizational consultants come with "black bags* 
filled with special tricks of the trade that are supposed to solve a 
wide range of organizational problems. Consultants, like administrators, 
are often captured by tiu.ur own range of skills and special interests. 
i*'or this reason any organi zcit ion hiring consultants should tliorc^ughly 
explore the particulcir blast's and proct'dures they will bring with tliem. 

Tnv process of diagnosis may also be short-circuited by liie 
"iceberg" phttnor-.Mion . Thrit is, m\ adequate uitignosis may be made of 
•in apparent prcblem, but iU.\i problem may be merely a symptom of a 
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deeper problem. The overt symptom may well be corrected, but the deep- 
seated problem will be missed. 

Thus a thoroughgoing diagnosis of organijsat ional problems must be 
made before any change is undertaken. Experts from throughout the 
organization must be drawn into the diagnostic process to counteract the 
inevitable biases of individuals in one position or another. Surface 
problems must be probed in order to get at the more basic issues. Most 
important, the process must take into account all the different organiza- 
tional subsystems that we mentioned earlier. Difficulties in any of 
these subsystems may affect areas far from their original source. 

2. Proposed changes must be relevant to the history of the 
organization . Organizations often incorporate traditions ancj patterns 
that have evolved over a long period of time, it is important to 
realize that organizational change is always relative to the unique 
circumstances of a given organization. Change siaply cannot take liold 
if an organization's history and traditions are diametricai ly opposed 
to the proposed innovation. For example, in this period of tightened 
financial resources there is much outcry for greater efficiency and 
more scientific management in educational organizations. All too 
often these well-intentioned progr;ims are undermined because they are 
torced on an organization without enough concern for its unique history 
and circumstances. Many changes that are potentially valuable must be 
severely mod if led if they are to mesh with the ongoing life of an 
t^rganix ii i.JH. Fitting a new change i:^^o an organization's history and 
traditions is a complex problem, to bo sure, but it is one that cannot 
be dismissed . 

^-^rgaj iizationa l changes ist take the en v ironment into account . 
Or^anizai innci 1 ch<inges are almost never dictated entirely by interna J 
factors. Tile envircuiment is (U"ten a major inipoius for change, for new 
environinental demands are a eritii-al s(^tirce ot new ideas, new procedures, 
and new activities. Moreover, changes tliat are made internally must he 
supported i)y environmental connections. A ciiange in st udent ^d i sc i p 1 i ne 
rules in a schocU district, for example, might be very pi>puJar with 
students an<i teachers but totally opposed by the surrounding community. 
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New accounting procedures for business firms may generate enormous 
hostility among clients because of their complexity. In iihort, the basic 
question "Wliat does the enviromient need ?" must be augmented by "What 
will the environment support?" The answers ^'o these two questions are 
often the key to substantial organizational -hange. 

4. Serious changes must affect the o rganiscational structure 

as well as individual attitudes * We noted earlier that a major bhort- 
coming of much of the organizational change literature ib that it focuses 
narrowly on individual attitudes-. Although individual attitudes are 
obviously important, organizational sitructure must also be changed to 
support any changes in attitudes. For example, let us assuoie we wanted 
teachers in a i^chool to teach dif Een.intly . One strategy would be 
persuasion — convincing the teachers chat the change v^as important. 
We could reinforce that persuasion, however, by changing o;:gani5?atiohal 
features such as the sanction and evaluation process. Teachers who 
followed the new procedure would be paid more to reinforce the change 
in their attitude. Other ways of supporting attitudinal change might 
include changing the authority structure, permitting broader participa- 
tion in decision making, and' providing appropriate technological support, 
in short., any innovation that required a change in the attitudes of 
personnel can be supported by changing the organizational structures 
to reinforce the desired attitudes. 

5. Changes must be directed at manipulable factors . It makes no 
sense to plan organizational change around factors that simply cannot 
be changed. This statement sounds tautological, but it is remarkable 
how often plainly unworkable strategies are proposed. For example, in 
trying to integrate the schools it is obvious that changing the attitude 
of millions of people is virtually impossible, while mechanically chang- 
ing the racial composition of tfu schools is more feanible. Either 
strategy theoretically would produce more integral icm, but the first is 
based on a factor that essentially rannot be manipulated. By and large, 
individual attitudes make bad starting points for sorious organizational 
rhange, sinct- they often remain unchanged despite the most inspirt^d 
ptrrsuasive tactics. Somu other factors that are very difficult to 
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manipulate are major environmental factors, such as the nature of an 
organization's clientele (e.g., clients, customers, students, patients), 
and the fundamental goals of an organization. Factors that are often 
easier to manipulate are organizational rewards, evaluations, and 
sanction systems; administrative and departmental structure; personnel 
practices such as hiring, firing, and promotion policies; and technologies 
and operational processes. 

6, Changes must be both politically and economically feasible . 
Only the most foolhardy school administrators would propose a controver- 
sial innovation such as sex education classes in an utterly hostile 
environment. Not only is it Important to have a certain amount of 
support from an organization's environment, but it is also important 
to gauge the amount of political opposition that may came from within. 
Powerful interest groups in an organization may fight proposed changes 
and they may have the leverage necessary to stop them. A vital part of 
a shrewd administrator's job is foreseeing the political reaction to 
changes under consideration. Often it is best simply not to try changes 
that obviously have no chance of political survival. However, if a 
change is so important that it must be made despite political opposition, 
then the marshalling of interest groups and coalitions for support is a 
critical link in the planning process. Rational planning often falls 
completely apart in the face of poor political strategy. 

The political issue is frequently tied to the cost issue. Many 
plans fail because they are not economically realistic. Preliminary 
calculations of an innovation's cost should be made long before time 
and money hav^e been spent in actually making the change. This pre- 
liminary work can minimize hard feelings and wasted energy. Usually 
expert advice is required, and a variety of opinions on the issue 
should be solicited. It is important to remember that personnel time 
is often one of the greatest expenses. Before a change is undertaken, 
a careful assessment must be made of the available lalent and expertise 
in the organization. It is senseless to plan for changes without having 
the appropriate personnel on hand or at least the prospect of hiring 
them. 
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7, The changes must be effective in solving the problems that 
were diagnosed * The most cost-effective plans with the inost manlpulable 
factors in the most supportive political environment will still fall if 
they do not solve the problem* The critical questions in this regard 
are these: Will the proposed changes actually solve the problems that 
were diagnosed? Will they solve the problems permanently? Will the 
changes be structured into the organization itself, or are they overly 
dependent on individual personalities? Too often changes are proposed 
that meet every criterion except that of effectiveness. Obviously, 
changes that fail to solve the problems at hand are a waste of time. 
The Rules in Actions A Case Study 

In order to see whether the rules outlined above are useful 
analytical tools, let us apply them to the concrete case of a major 
educational change: the drive for equality of educational opportunity 
in the public schools. 

Equality of educational opportunity was advanced as a national goal 
after the Supreme Courtis Brown decision in 1954. In 1964 a huge 
research effort culminated in the government report entitled Equality 
of Educational Opportunity , often called the Coleman Report. This 
research conclusively verified that racial minorities were generally 
getting a much poorer education than majority groups: they were 
achieving at much lower levels and they had higher dropout rates. The 
Coleman Report identified a number of factors as causes of this problem: 

1. Fate control ; Minority students did not feel that they were 
able to control their social destinies. As a consequence, they 
often reported that their motivation to learn in school was much 
lower than that of majority students, who enjoyed more advan- 
tages in life. The minority students felt, realistically 
enough, that they had been cheated by their position in society 
and that no amount of hard work in school would reap reasonable 
benefits, for them. 

2. Family background s A larger proportion of minority students 
than majority students came from broken homes. In addition, 
minority students often came from families where achievement 
in school was neither highly valued nor effectively promoted. 

3. Teacher quality : Schools with a predominance of ^ninority 
students often had poorly trained teachers. 
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^* Segregation: Segregation was shown to have a number of harmful 
sidu effects, Including lower self-esteem and fewer middle-class 
• role models, 

5* Resource allo cation: Because of discrimination by middle-class 
school boards, minority schools did not get the same per capita 
expenditure for their pupils as middle-class schools. It is a 
reasonable assumption that less money meant a lower-quality 
education. 

The Coleman Report, then, diagnosed the problem and identified five factors 
as essential causes. If we wanted to design a program of organizational 
change that would help solve the problem, which of the five factors 
would we try to manipulate, and what changes would be likely to succeed 
in light of our change-strategy rules? 

Both fate control and family background seem to be very influential 
factors; if we changed them it would certainly make a difference, but 
they would be extremely difficult to manipulate. There is nothing we 
can really do, i:i the short run at least, about the students* family 
backgrounds and general attitudes toward their social environment. As 
a consequence, we would probably rule out these two factors as the 
focus of an effective strategy. 

The other three factors are somewhat more promising. Teacher 
quality meets most of the criteria set forth in the rules: it is a 
manipulable factor; it is probably an influential factor; changes 
relating to it are politically feasible in light of the political 
power of teachers' groups; and improvements in this area would be 
supported by the environment. The major difficulty in manipulating 
teacher quality is the extremely high cost. Teachers' salaries account 
for the bulk of school system budgets, and to manipulate this factor in 
any serious manner might bankrupt half the school district^' in the 
country. As a consequence, only marginal changes would probably be 
made in this area. 

Segregation also meets many of the requirements for the focus of a 
good change strategy. It is probably a significant factor that has an 
impact on student learning; it is a factor that can be manipulated with 
the help of busing and redi stric ting ; it is probably amenable to cost^ 



t»ff<?ctlvu mucisuroLi that aru well within tho tluauclaJ. rusuuico^ ol iuohL 
iH.stfict«; aiul changes in this avtui would al't^uct thu Btnicturu oi t.hc> 
school system itSi^if as wull individual attitudes • Thoro av*^ boww 
seriou.s drawbacks to an integration atratugy, howovur, Thti political 
cost of etftu'tg toward integration would bo groat, and it is doubtTul 
that the envirouukaits around most school dij^tricta would bo vory support- 
ive of integration attempts* Thu^ in some ways sogregation appears to 
be a promising area tor change, but in others it does not. 

Finally, re source allocatio n also offers mixed opportunities • The 
equalization of resources under court-mandated plans emerging from deci- 
sions such as California's Serrano v. Priest should be relatively 
effective in improving minority education. To be sure, there has been 
considerable debate about whether merely adding dollar resources 
actually improves pupil performance. Nevertheless, it seems obvious 
tliat equalizing financial support might help equalize educational 
opportunities. Resource allocation is a readily manipulable factor, 
and changes in this area would probably be financially feasible. Again, 
the drawbacks are political. There has been strong opposition to 
equalizing school expenditures because it essentially means redistributing 
money from wealthier areas into poorer ones, a process that is invariably 
met by political opposition. 

To summarize, our example teaches us something about applying our 
rules for developing successful change strategies. First, any strategy 
must focus on factors that are manipulable and have a significant effect; 
otherwise there is no sense in making the effort. Second, almost any 
strategy has some liabilities, often economic or political. It is 
important, however, not to be so c't)ncerned about liabilities that we 
are paralyzed into inactioii. The basic lesson, then, is to evaluate 
any strategy Ln terms oi all. of these rules, and then to act on the 
most feasible possibilities. I'sually a complex mij\ of alternative 
strategies can lieip balance liahilities and maximize opportunities 
for effective change. 



fc;ducal:ix)n?il changes 1^5 inurQilibly vli f f ivuilt » Init ix IjS a nocussary 
and cuncinuoutj prucuBS iu our coutompova^'v sucioiy* Aa suou as ou^ 
innovation is BucccssfuiXy intitaiiatl, wo must; bo cou:uderin^5 anothori 
Wo have arguod ia thitJ papor t;ha< iiiuoo culuoatlonal inaovationti aro 
adopted primarily by oomp.loM orgaalaatious rathor than by individuals, 
an orj.u>ni^'.ational approach to oduoatiunai innovation is likoly to bo 
raoro sucoesaful than an individualist ir approach • I^duoational 
adminiir^t ratorn mu^t tliorot'oro havo a broad understanding of the 
interrolated functioning ot all of an organi^uition* a subsyBtoms: it« 
goaU, onvir-miiiont , toohnology, and i'ormal structure, and tho infonual 
relationahips among individuals aad groups within iv. • Moroovor, thoy 
must undor.stand somi? ba^ic principLos of dovcloping a succofisiul strategy 
for organisational ohani^o. 

Wo liavo offorcut .some basic guidelines for undorstanding the 
fundamental processus invoivod in oTi-ganlaational innovation and for 
develop Ing stratcgiej^ with n reaBonablo probability of succoss. But 
a true administrat ivt^ scionco cannot bo developed until school admin- 
istrators begin to to^t systematically a variety of approaches to 
innovation in schools, while social scientists begin to investigate 
Hystemaiically the conditions under which successful administrative 
changes aro produced. In this way the foundation for a new approach 
to chanpt^ and innovation in schools can be laid — one that makes allow- 
ances for thf dif f icultie.^ of administrative efforts while simultaneously 
and persistently working tc)v>;ard the doveiopment of new and workable 
so lut tons . 
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